YEARS   OF  WAVERING

Artois, prided himself on being, with Lafayette, the only Frenchman who
had not changed in a quarter-century. At the Pavilion de Marsan, he
surrounded himself with his own court, fanatical and reactionary, eager
for reprisals; his sons, the dukes of Angouleme and Berry, their wives,
courtesans and bodyguards all talked treason the livelong day, and in
their eyes a traitor was anyone who had fought for France. Everywhere,
but especially in the south, the 'White Terror' reigned; in country
regions, on the excuse of punishing Bonapartists, houses were plundered.
The Ghent runaways were calling for the chastisement of the generals of
the Grande Armee: 'We are going marshal hunting', gleefully remarked
the Duke of Berry. With certain honourable exceptions, the clergy ap-
proved these excesses; the Congregation, a secret laymen's association
dedicated to the defence of religion, lauded the un-Christian violences of
the Pavilion de Marsan. Sighed Louis XVIII, 'They are relentless!' They
consisted of his brother and his nephews, of women become savage
because they had been afraid, of emigres who since the Charter viewed
the King as a crowned Jacobin, wanted to replace the Convention's
guillotine with the Old Regime's gallows, and took delight in the horrible
catch phrase, It is time to put a stop to clemency'. They were the rabid
Rightists who dug deeper instead of filling up the bloody trenches of the
Revolution.

Talleyrand and Fouche, having complacently lent a hand in the
proscription of their friends, were themselves soon banished. Talleyrand
had first made it his business to exile Fouche*, who departed for Dresden
in disguise; 'the Limper' had hoped, 'by throwing Fouche to the wolves,
for a time to sate their appetites',1 but ever since Vienna the Emperor
of Russia had detested him, and he was soon repkced as Prime Minister
by the Duke of Richelieu, heart and soul an Emigre, who had left the
country in 1789 and returned in 1814; he had remained a patriot while
abroad, had proved a good administrator, honest and tolerant, and was
an intimate friend of the Czar, who had made this Frenchman, during
his days of exile, governor of the Crimea. Furious at having been
played false, Talleyrand ironically remarked: 'The Duke of Richelieu?
I don't know him very well; I merely know that of all Frenchmen he has
the best acquaintance with the Crimea/ As a matter of fact, the Duke
of Richelieu was at that moment the best possible choice, and therefore
he did not last. He was barely given time to sign a peace which reduced
France to her 1790 frontiers. Before parting company, the three sovereigns
1 DUEF-COOPER.
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